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Choices  in  American  Politics — 
Self-Government  or  Anti-Government? 


We  are  citizens  of  a  government  that  grinds  to  a  halt 
under  its  own  weight.  We  struggle  to  understand 
complex  issues  in  fast-moving  times,  then  watch  our 
legislators  engage  in  superficial  debates  that  amount 
to  name-calling.  What  are  we  to  learn  from  the 
current  episode  in  American  self-government? 

Is  it  time  to  turn  away?  Recent  events  and  political 
campaigns  have  certainly  motivated  many  people  to 
do  just  that.  An  entire  generation  of  citizens  has 
been  raised  on  a  diet  of  news  that  included  the 
Watergate  scandal,  Vietnam  cover-ups,  Iran-contra 
deals,  and  ethical  scandals  in  Congress.  Two  decades 
of  presidential  campaigns  have  featured  anti¬ 
government  messages.  We  have  been  carefully 
taught:  government  can  do  no  good. 

The  last  congressional  election  swept  into  office 
dozens  of  new  legislators  who  campaigned  more 
stridently  than  ever  on  negative,  anti-government 
themes.  Television  news  programs  regularly  portray 
politicians  and  bureaucrats  as  being  corrupt,  self- 
serving,  or  incompetent,  and  government  programs 
as  being  wasteful  and  ineffective.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  many  Americans  have  become  cynical,  disillu¬ 
sioned  and  uninvolved? 

The  kernel  of  truth  in  these  negative  portrayals 
cannot  be  ignored.  Any  government  "of  the  people" 
is  likely  to  suffer  from  the  frailties  that  we  see  in  our 
own  government.  It  is  also  true  that  the  complexities 
and  challenges  of  self-government  have  never  been 
greater.  Times  change  faster  than  laws,  and 
institutions  seem  never  to  change  at  all.  Many  of  the 


crises  we  see  are  born  of  the  complexities  of  our  time, 
and  of  our  national  struggles  to  keep  up  with  them. 

But  does  this  signal  a  time  for  retreat?  Hardly.  This 
is  OUR  government.  These  are  OUR  problems  and 
challenges,  and  we  must  take  responsibility  for  them 
and  thresh  about  with  them  as  a  nation.  This  time  of 
seeming  political  fragmentation,  alienation,  and  dis¬ 
ease  is  in  fact  a  call  for  strengthened  civic  leadership 
and  participation. 

FCNL  has  long  recognized  the  importance  of 
developing  and  maintaining  sound,  just,  vital, 
democratic  political  institutions  as  a  key  element  in 
promoting  and  sustaining  a  healthy  society.  As  citizens, 
we  have  the  responsibility  to  participate  vigorously  in 
making  government  more  responsive,  open  and  accountable. 
(FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy.)  Toward  that 
end,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  ensure  that 
electoral  processes  are  fair  and  honest,  that  electoral 
campaigns  address  the  substantive  concerns  of  the 
electorate  meaningfully,  that  government  decision¬ 
making  processes  are  truly  deliberative  and  open,  and 
that  government  institutions  are  accountable  and 
responsive  to  the  public. 


Our  Apologies,  Friends. 

The  December  and  January  Newsletters,  like 
many  other  things  and  people  in  Washington,  got 
stuck  in  the  Blizzard  of  '96.  We  hope  to  be  more 
timely  in  fairer  weather. 
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Citizen  Involvement  in  '96  Election 


During  an  election  year,  the  attention  of  the  media  and 
the  voters  is  focused  on  the  candidates  running  for 
office.  This  provides  an  opportunity  to  raise  the 
visibility  of  issues  related  to  FCNL  priorities.  Early  in 
the  campaign,  you  may  be  able  to  help  local  candidates 
shape  their  positions  on  issues.  Later,  you  can  raise 
issues  by  bird-dogging  (questioning)  candidates  in 
public  settings.  You  can  also  use  opportunities  in  the 
media  to  raise  public  awareness  about  issues. 

Testing  ideas.  Some  candidates,  especially  those 
running  for  local  or  state  offices,  hold  house 
meetings  early  in  their  campaigns  to  help  test  and 
shape  their  messages  on  issues  such  as  government 
spending,  criminal  justice,  and  civil  rights  issues. 

You  may  be  able  to  supply  FCNL  newsletters  and 
materials  to  help  the  candidate  consider  policies  from 
FCNL's  perspective. 

Asking  questions.  Questions  in  public  forums  serve 
double  duty.  First,  they  focus  attention  on  issues.  As 
candidates  and  the  media  hear  people  repeatedly 
asking  questions  about  federal  budget  priorities, 
weapons  sales  and  buildups,  UN  support,  religious 
freedom  and  other  concerns,  they  will  begin  to  focus 
on  those  issues.  Secondly,  they  educate.  Questions  can 
provide  openings  for  voters  to  learn  about  issues,  and 
perhaps  to  share  a  concern. 

Putting  things  on  the  table.  Among  the  issues  not 
being  debated  at  present  are  the  billions  of  dollars 
being  allocated  for  unrequested  weapons  systems, 
and  the  trade-offs  between  increased  military 
spending  and  significant  cuts  in  domestic  programs. 
In  Congress,  both  "deficit  hawks"  and  other 
lawmakers  with  primary  concerns  for  social  or 
environmental  programs  have  been  critical  of  these 
skewed  spending  priorities.  Polling  data  also  show 
that  the  public  has  many  doubts  about  the  spending 
choices  being  made  by  this  Congress. 

Incumbents  who  are  particularly  concerned  to  reduce 
the  deficit  can  be  asked  about  their  budgetary 
principles  in  light  of  their  votes  for  the  1996  defense 
appropriation,  which  may  have  added  money  for 
military  contractors  in  their  districts.  Such  voting 
behavior  can  be  compared  to  the  member's  stand  on 
balancing  the  budget  by  making  deep  cuts  in  domestic 


programs  that  benefit  the  wider  community,  such  as 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  education,  training,  and 
environmental  protection. 

Involvement  in  the  campaign  requires  planning  and 
coordination  on  the  local  level.  Some  suggestions  for 
bird-dogging  follow: 

•  Contact  the  campaign  headquarters  of  candidates 
and  ask  for  a  schedule  of  places  where  they  will  be 
addressing  the  public.  You  can  also  check  the 
newspapers  for  a  calendar  of  upcoming  events. 

•  Work  with  a  group  of  people  who  are  willing  to 
attend  different  forums  and  keep  asking  candidates 
questions  about  issues  of  concern.  Have  different 
people  ask  questions  to  show  broad  public  support. 

•  Be  informed  about  candidates'  views  on  issues. 

Check  the  FCNL  Voting  Record  (December  1995)  for 
evidence  of  the  views  of  incumbents,  and  use 
similar  publications  from  other  organizations  that 
you  trust. 

•  Monitor  the  newspapers  for  stories  and  interviews 
that  highlight  the  candidates'  positions  on  the  issues. 

•  Contact  newspapers,  television  and  radio  stations, 
and  wire  services  to  find  out  who  is  covering  the 
event. 

•  Prepare  a  press  release  and  other  information  for 
reporters  and  other  media  representatives. 

•  Listen  to  radio  call-in  programs  to  ask  questions  and 
voice  your  opinions  about  the  issues.  Be  av/are  of 
open-mike  time,  or  call  when  candidates  or  their 
spokespersons  are  on  a  program. 

•  Call  listener  comment  lines  on  radio  or  television 
programs  to  raise  issues  which  may  not  be  raised 
during  interviews,  or  comment  on  interviews  with 
candidates  which  have  been  aired. 

•  Write  op-ed  pieces  or  letters  to  the  editor  for  your 
local  paper  highlighting  issues  that  should  be  part  of 
the  campaign. 

Ah,  but  you  don't  "do  politics?"  We  all  do.  If  we 
participate  by  saying  nothing,  we  weaken  the  process. 
In  a  lively  and  healthy  democracy,  people  are  at  the 
center  of  all  the  action  —  where  we  belong. 
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LOBBYING  REFORM  —  Turning  the 
Tables  on  Social  Reformers 


Lobbying  is  a  major  industry  in  Washington  DC.  The 
city  and  its  surrounding  suburbs  host  more  than 
3,000  lobbying  firms  and  interest  groups.  About 
18,000  lobbyists  represent  these  groups,  which  range 
from  one-person  operations  to  large  and  well- 
financed  firms. 

Lobbying  is  an  ancient  art,  probably  as  old  as  the 
concept  of  representative  government.  In  the  1600s, 
George  Fox,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  lobbied 
the  king  about  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  In  the  1700s, 
American  colonists  hired  Ben  Franklin  to  represent 
them  before  the  British  Parliament.  In  the  U.S.,  the 
lobbying  legacy  has  endured  ever  since. 

What  is  lobbying?  Seen  in  its  most  democratic  terms, 
lobbying  is  the  art  of  organizing,  focusing,  and 
communicating  citizen's  opinions  on  legislation.  Seen 
in  more  pejorative  terms  —  the  currently  popular  view 

—  lobbying  is  an  intrusion  between  legislators  and 
their  rightful  constituents.  In  this  view,  lobbyists 
routinely  pressure  legislators  to  support  and  protect 
the  personal  gain  of  a  few  powerful  interests.  Actually, 
both  views  describe  parts  of  the  lobbying  industry.  But 
when  done  well,  lobbying  can  strengthen  our 
"government  by  the  people"  and  improve  the  quality 
of  debate  and  legislation. 

What's  the  problem?  Congress  should  examine  two 
aspects  of  lobbying.  First,  does  lobbying  give  undue 
weight  to  private  interests?  Lobbying  that  seeks  direct 
favor  from  the  government  —  contracts  with  manufac¬ 
turers  and  suppliers,  grants  to  particular  organizations 

—  is  likely  to  get  in  the  way  of  Congress's  view  of  the 
public  interest. 

Secondly,  Congress  should  examine  whether  lobbying 
weakens  or  threatens  democratic  processes.  Lobbying 
practices  that  influence  congressional  votes  by 
connection  with  gifts  or  campaign  contributions  are 
likely  to  interfere  with  Congress's  commitment  to 
democratic  citizen  participation  in  electoral  and 
legislative  processes. 

Congress  did  consider  lobby  reform  last  year.  Without 
clearly  examining  lobbying  practices  according  to  these 
two  questions.  Congress  adopted  one  bill  and 
considered  another  that  will  affect  a  wide  variety  of 
lobbyists  —  though  not  all. 


Congress  on  Track  One:  In  December,  Congress 
passed  the  Lobbying  Disclosure  Act  of  1995.  This  new 
law  replaces  the  old  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act  which  had  been  in  effect  since  1946.  In  general, 
it  requires  lobbying  firms  and  organizations  to 
register  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  to  name  their  major  clients,  and 
to  identify  the  issues  on  which  they  lobby.  The  new 
law  defines  "lobbying"  more  broadly,  in  some  ways, 
than  existing  law.  Even  so,  except  for  the  task  of 
filling  out  new  forms,  many  registered  public  interest 
lobbying  organizations  will  find  that  the  new  law  has 
little  effect  on  them. 

There  is  one  problem.  In  order  to  get  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate,  the  House  agreed  to  one  provision  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  registration.  Section  18  provides 
that  non-profit  501-C-4  organizations  may  not  receive 
any  federal  government  contracts  grants,  loans,  etc. 

This  type  of  organization  does  not  qualify  for  tax- 
deductible  contributions,  because,  typically,  it  is 
organized  to  help  its  own  members,  or  to  influence 
public  policy.  Some  organizations  of  this  type  manage 
educational,  employment,  or  social  service  programs  in 
partnership  with  the  government,  and  receive  grants 
or  loans  for  that  purpose.  Section  18  brings  an  abrupt 
end  to  the  partnership.  Rep.  Skaggs  (CO)  has 
introduced  H.R.  2785  to  repeal  Section  18. 

Congress  on  Track  Two:  Late  last  summer.  Represen¬ 
tative  Istook  (OK)  and  Macintosh  (IN),  along  with 
several  colleagues,  introduced  a  much  more  intrusive 
piece  of  legislation,  which  became  known  as  the  Istook 
Amendment.  The  proposal  included  several  provisions 
that  would  have  been  damaging  to  public  interest 
organizations  and  lobbyists.  Raising  a  banner  that 
said  "no  more  welfare  for  lobbyists,"  Rep.  Istook  sought  to 
sever  all  connections  between  (certain  types  of) 
government  funds  and  organizations  that  try  to  affect 
public  policy. 

What's  the  law  now?  Current  law  already  forbids  the 
use  of  government  grant  money  for  lobbying  purposes. 
Organizations  that  manage  grants  use  other  (usually 
private)  resources  to  support  their  lobbying  activities. 

If  these  organizations  undertake  substantial  lobbying  in 
any  given  year,  they  are  not  permitted  to  receive  tax- 

(continued  on  page  7) 
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What  is  a  Campaign? 


News  items  about  the  New  Hampshire  and  Super 
Tuesday  primaries  are  now  lead  stories  in  the  national 
press.  But  the  campaigns  that  are  now  in  the  media 
actually  began  long  ago.  For  Congress,  the  general 
rule  is  that  campaigns  begin  roughly  two  years  before 
the  actual  election.  In  some  ways,  this  means  that 
House  incumbents  never  stop  campaigning. 

The  two-year  head  start  is  necessary  to  allow  time  for 
fundraising.  Handshakes  are  free,  but  campaign  life 
is  not  all  handshakes.  Setting  up  the  events  and 
seeing  that  they  get  maximum  visibility  in  the  media 
are  much  more  expensive  projects.  In  1994,  only  one 
Senate  winner  spent  below  $1  million,  and  only  10  of 
36  Senate  winners  spent  less  than  $3  million.  In  the 
year  before  the  election  year,  the  candidates  try  to 
raise  as  much  as  possible  through  dinners,  calls,  and 
parties.  Then,  in  the  election  year  itself,  they  can 
concentrate  on  image-building,  issues,  and 
competing  for  votes. 

The  media  monitor  the  amassing  of  "war  chests"  to 
gauge  the  seriousness  of  a  candidate's  intentions  and 
viability  as  a  contender.  Positive  media  reports  can 
attract  more  campaign  resources.  Sometimes, 
substantial  campaign  resources  gathered  early 
(combined  with  decent  poll  ratings)  can  deter  would- 
be  challengers  from  running  for  the  same  office. 

Early  Stages  of  a  Campaign  —  in  the  Election  Year. 
Name  recognition  is  key.  Contested  primary  races 
provide  good  early  exposure  for  the  winner.  Even  a 
candidate  that  doesn't  win  a  primary  will  gain  name 
recognition  for  a  future  race.  During  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  an  election  year,  the  candidates  focus 
on  getting  their  names  heard  and  seen  in  the  state  or 
the  district.  The  candidate  typically  tours  the  state  or 
district  during  this  period,  appearing  at  least  once  in 
each  county  or  targeted  area  of  the  state. 

During  this  time,  people  can  bring  issues  forward, 
because  much  of  the  substance  of  the  campaign  is 
formed  from  these  experiences.  When  candidates 
speak  to  particular  kinds  of  audiences,  e.g.  farmers, 
teachers,  or  health  care  workers,  they  may  formulate 
their  positions  on  related  issues  for  that  audience. 
Organized  groups  of  people  in  the  district  sometimes 
encourage  positive  statements  on  "their"  issues  by 


inviting  a  candidate  to  address  them  early  in  the 
campaign. 

Name  recognition  is  perhaps  even  more  crucial  to  a 
challenger.  A  challenger  not  only  has  to  start  without 
the  same  core  group  of  tried  and  true  supporters  that 
the  incumbent  has  gathered  through  the  years,  but 
also  without  the  same  networking  opportunities  and 
political  clout.  Political  party  networks  —  and 
additional  funding  support  —  are  available  to 
incumbents  and  to  the  winners  of  primaries,  but 
challengers  are  virtually  "on  their  own."  To  succeed, 
therefore,  challengers  need  assets  of  their  own, 
including  a  well-known  name,  independent  wealth 
or  strong  financial  backers,  or  an  established  network 
of  dedicated  and  vigorous  supporters. 

For  independents,  the  road  is  even  more  difficult. 
Independents  must  provide  their  own  political  organi¬ 
zation,  volunteer  networks,  and  financing  all  the  way 
through  the  process.  In  some  states  such  as  New  York, 
primaries  aren't  held  until  September,  leaving  little 
time  for  independent  candidates  to  share  in  the  free 
publicity  afforded  primary  candidates  at  election  time. 

The  Campaign  Develops.  During  the  middle  stage  of 
the  campaign  (during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall) 
the  candidate  focuses  more  on  positions,  detailed 
issues,  and  distinctions  between  themselves  and  other 
candidates.  Polls  and  organizational  endorsements  are 
very  important  at  this  stage,  as  they  help  voters  focus 
on  the  interests  that  each  candidate  is  likely  to 
represent.  The  press  is  the  primary  forum  for  the 
campaign  at  this  time,  and  public  responses  to 
campaigning  is  news  in  itself.  Citizens  can  continue  to 
help  shape  campaigns  by  commenting  —  on  editorial 
pages,  talk  shows,  and  in  candidate  forums  —  on  the 
style  of  campaigning  (mud-slinging  or  issue-oriented) 
and  on  the  issues  covered  and  ignored. 

Wrap  Up  and  Finale.  In  October,  candidates  shake  the 
media  tree  for  all  it's  worth.  The  political  "media 
blitz"  is  designed  to  create  a  last  positive  impression  of 
the  candidate.  Lately,  candidates  have  also  used  this 
time  to  create  a  negative  impression  of  opponents.  This 
stage  of  campaigning  is  —  by  design  —  more  visible  to 
voting  and  non-voting  citizens  than  any  other  stage, 
and  probably  does  more  than  any  other  stage  to 
encourage  or  discourage  voter  participation. 
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CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM: 
Getting  the  Private  Money  Out  of  Public  Policy 


Campaigning  is  expensive.  Most  people  don't  have 
enough  extra  money  of  their  own  to  finance  a  political 
campaign.  As  Congress  considers  campaign  finance 
reforms,  it  is  examining  ways  to  keep  costs  down,  and 
ways  to  pay  for  campaigns  without  leaving  the 
incumbent  beholden  to  large  private  donors. 

In  the  last  several  years.  Congress  has  almost  passed 
comprehensive  campaign  finance  reform  several  times. 
FCNL  has  supported  bills  that  include: 

•  Voluntary  Spending  Limits:  Candidates  who  agree 
to  comply  with  certain  spending  limits  should  be 
eligible  for  public  campaign  resources. 

•  Alternative  Campaign  Resources  (Public 
Financing):  Publicly  funded  resources  should  be 
offered  to  eligible  candidates  in  the  form  of  grants, 
matching  payments,  and  free  or  reduced-cost  TV 
time  and  mailings. 

•  Ban  on  Soft  Money:  Contributions  in  excess  of 
federal  limits  are  sometimes  channelled  through 
state-level  political  parties.  These  veiled  contri¬ 
butions  are  known  as  "soft  money."  If  political 
party  soft  money  abuses  are  not  ended,  no  other 
reforms  are  likely  to  make  much  of  a  difference. 

•  Reduction  in  Special-Interest  Contributions: 

While  originally  formed  to  make  political  contri¬ 
butions  by  special  interest  groups  more  visible, 
PACs  have  grown  tremendously  in  size  and 
influence.  In  order  to  moderate  the  influence  of 
PAC  contributions,  the  individual  PAC  contri¬ 
bution  limit  must  be  reduced,  and  a  new  overall 
aggregate  limit  should  be  established  for  the  total 
amount  that  a  candidate  can  accept  from  all  PACs. 
Additionally,  the  practice  of  bundling,  which 
allows  an  individual  or  political  committee  to 
avoid  contribution  limits  by  collecting  and 
transmitting  to  candidates  numerous  individual 
contributions,  must  be  closed  in  order  to  insure 
that  existing  and  new  PAC  contribution  limits  are 
real,  not  cosmetic. 


Present  Law.  Currently,  the  ceiling  on  PAC  contri¬ 
butions  is  $5,000,  although  the  practice  of  bundling 
largely  circumvents  this  ceiling.  Federal  law  prohibits 
corporate  or  labor  union  contributions,  and  limits 
individual  and  group  contributions  to  $1000  and  $5000, 
respectively,  per  election.  However,  soft  money 
bypasses  these  limits  altogether. 

Recent  Efforts.  In  1991,  comprehensive  campaign 
finance  reform  bills  passed  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 
As  promised,  the  bills  were  vetoed  by  President  Bush. 
Bills  passed  in  1992  were  watered  down  in  conference 
and  ultimately  vetoed.  When  President  Clinton 
entered  the  White  House,  he  promised  to  sign  into  law 
any  comprehensive  campaign  finance  reform  bill  that 
Congress  passed,  but  Republican  filibusters  and 
Democratic  indecision  in  1993  and  1994  doomed  any 
action  on  the  bills. 

In  the  104th  Congress,  members  of  both  major  parties 
support  some  form  of  campaign  finance  reform,  but 
there  is  still  considerable  disagreement  over  what  form 
it  should  take.  Several  campaign  finance  reform  bills 
are  under  consideration  in  House  and  Senate 
committees,  and  it  is  likely  that  more  will  emerge  in 
the  coming  year. 

The  cost  of  reform  has  been  a  concern.  The  cost  of 
public  financing  is  expected  to  be  between  $100 
million  and  $300  million  a  year.  This  is  a  reasonable 
investment  in  a  sound,  representative  government. 
The  cost  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the 
losses  we  all  incur  under  the  current  system  of 
campaign  finance. 

Ultimately,  the  effectiveness  of  campaign  finance 
reform  legislation  will  depend  on  subtle  details. 

Certain  partial  reforms  could  do  more  harm  than  good. 
For  instance,  the  complete  elimination  of  PACs  without 
a  concurrent  limit  on  total  campaign  expenditures 
could  further  slant  the  political  playing  field  toward 
those  with  the  most  personal  access  to  wealth.  As 
campaign  finance  reform  bills  move  forward,  it  will  be 
important  to  keep  the  overall  objective  in  mind  —  we 
want  campaigns  to  be  paid  for  in  ways  that  promote 
participation  in  a  healthy  democratic  system. 
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HOW  We  Vote:  Reforms  on  the  Horizon? 


Periods  of  turbulent  public  and  political  debate  can  be 
troubling,  but  they  can  also  give  rise  to  creative 
changes.  It  may  be  a  sign  of  civic  health  that  we  are 
seeing  a  flurry  of  activity  around  such  issues  as 
campaign  finance  reform,  lobbying  reform,  "third" 

(and  more)  parties,  and  proportional  representation. 

Part  of  "what  ails  us"  as  a  democracy  may  stem  from 
our  single-vote,  winner-take-all  system.  Only  a  few 
countries,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  several  other  former  British  colonies,  still 
use  such  an  election  system.  In  these  elections,  each 
voter  casts  a  single  vote  for  one  of  the  two  or  three  (or 
occasionally  more)  candidates  for  legislative  office. 
Eventually,  the  candidate  with  the  most  votes  wins — 
even  if  the  winning  number  of  votes  is  only  a  plurality, 
not  a  majority.  All  others  lose. 

Proportional  representation  (PR)  is  the  voting  system 
chosen  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  world's 
democracies — including  the  newly-established  ones  in 
South  Africa  and  the  former  Soviet  bloc.  The  central 
principle  of  PR  is  that  the  right  of  decision  belongs  to 
the  majority,  but  the  right  of  representation  belongs  to 
everyone.  In  practice,  the  key  feature  of  PR  systems  is 
the  multi-member  district,  in  which  candidates  or 
parties  are  elected  according  to  the  proportion  of  votes 
they  receive.  The  precise  mechanics  of  PR  voting  differ 
considerably  from  country  to  country.  (See  box  for 
examples.)  Generally,  under  PR  systems  far  more  voters 
are  able  to  elect  at  least  some  candidates  of  their  choice 
than  are  voters  in  winner-take-all  systems.  In  addition, 
places  that  use  PR  attract  a  much  larger  voter  turnout 
on  election  day. 

By  contrast,  in  the  U.S.  there  are  a  great  many  almost 
permanently  disenfranchised  minorities  in  congres¬ 
sional,  state,  and  local  legislative  districts,  who  are 
never  able  to  elect  anyone  they  feel  represents  them. 
These  are  minorities  of  many  different  kinds;  political, 
economic,  racial,  ethnic,  religious,  ideological,  occupa¬ 
tional,  and  more.  The  sense  of  exclusion  and 


Correction:  Voting  Record 

In  the  December  1995  FCNL  Washington 
Newsletter,  the  description  of  House  vote 
number  7  (on  arms  transfers)  should  have 
reported  a  final  vote  of  157-262. 


Three  Common  Forms  of  PR 

•  Preference  voting:  Voters  rank  candidates  they 
like  in  order.  Candidates  win  by  reaching  a 
threshold.  Ballot  is  transferred  to  a  lower  choice 
candidate  when  a  higher  choice  cannot  be 
elected  with  it. 

•  Cumulative  voting:  Voters  can  cast  as  many 
votes  as  there  are  seats,  distributing  them 
as  they  wish  among  candidates.  Top  vote- 
getters  win. 

•  Limited  voting:  Voters  have  fewer  votes  than 
seats.  Top  vote-getters  win. 


resentment  shared  by  these  (potential)  voters  helps  fuel 
the  current  anti-participation  mood  in  our  society. 

Multi-member  districts  and  proportional  represen¬ 
tation  are  not  new  in  American  history.  At  various 
times  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  some  states 
elected  all  their  members  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  at  large.  The  first  half  of  this  century  saw 
dozens  of  U.S.  cities  using  PR,  often  as  a  tool  to  combat 
corrupt  machine  politics.  (Friends  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Quakers  were  actively  involved  in  many 
past  PR  movements.)  And  right  now,  as  in  the  past, 
thousands  of  private  associations,  boards  of  directors, 
and  the  like  use  various  forms  of  PR  to  choose  their 
leaders,  and  no  one  seems  to  find  it  confusing. 

Proportional  representation  may  indeed  be  an  elegant 
and  practical  alternative  to  the  repeated  and  politics¬ 
laden  redrawing  of  district  boundaries.  Although  there 
is  no  constitutional  restriction  on  states'  ability  to  use 
multi-member  districts  and  PR  voting  for  members  of 
Congress,  a  1967  statute  does  impose  such  a  ban.  Rep. 
Cynthia  McKinney,  whose  Georgia  district  has  been 
ordered  redrawn  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
introduced  the  Voters'  Choice  Act,  H.R.  2545,  which 
would  restore  states'  ability  to  use  proportional 
systems  for  U.S.  House  elections,  if  they  so  choose. 
FCNL  has  expressed  support  for  this  proposal  to 
broaden  the  range  of  possible  voting  systems,  and 
urges  other  members  of  Congress  to  co-sponsor  it. 

For  more  information  on  this  subject,  ask  FCNL  for  the  packet  on 
proportional  representation  (R-613-IX)M);  please  send  a  dollar  for 
postage/handling.  Or  write  to:  The  Center  for  Voting  and 
Democracy,  6905  Fifth  St.  NW,  Suite  200,  Washington  DC  20012. 
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Resources 

These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollar  or  two  to  help  pay  for  copying, 
postage  and  handling.  Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  the  list  (with  your  name  and  address  on  the  back),  and  send  to  FCNL. 

□  El  Salvador  Peace  Accords  —  A  joint  letter  to  the  Administration  supporting  completion  of  the 

accords,  3  pp.  C-602-For 

□  Counter  Terrorism  Legislation  —  A  joint  letter  to  members  of  the  House  describing  problems 

with  the  anti-terrorism  bills,  4  pp.  C-5190-Dom 

□  No  Welfare  for  Arms  Merchants  —  A  reprint  of  a  William  Hartung  column  from  The  New  York 

Times,  November  26,  1995,  describing  the  government-secured  loans  and  other  assistance 
that  the  federal  government  extends  to  arms  dealers,  1  p.  R-5177-Bud 

□  Landmines  —  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  Foundation,  Briefing  Paper  #1  on  Landmines  in 
the  Balkans,  15  pp.  Please  send  $2  to  cover  cost  of  copying  and  mailing.  R-5188-For 


(continued  from  page  3) 

deductible  contributions  or 
foundation  grants.  They  are 
already  required  to  register  their 
lobbyists  and  their  lobbying 
interests  under  past  law  and  under 
the  1995  law. 

What  would  the  Istook 
Amendment  change?  Rep.  Istook 
proposed  to  restrict  —  and  in  some 
cases,  prohibit  —  lobbying  by 
grant  recipients.  Organizations 
that  receive  grants  would  be  forbidden  to  work  in 
coalitions  with  other  organizations  that  lobby;  they 
would  not  be  permitted  to  purchase  materials  or 
services,  such  as  newsletters,  analyses  or  bill¬ 
monitoring  services  from  organizations  that  lobby;  and 
they  would  not  be  permitted  to  take  legal  action 
against  any  branch  or  level  of  government.  Staff 
members  who  worked  for  lobbying  organizations 
could  not  be  hired  by  organizations  that  receive 
government  grants. 

Federal  money  for  military  industry  lobbyists? 
Istook's  proposal  did  not  cover  private,  for-profit 
companies  that  receive  contracts  from  the  government. 
A  military  weapons  manufacturer,  for  example, 
handles  "government  relations"  as  a  normal  cost  of 
doing  business,  sometimes  covered  as  part  of  the 
government  contract  itself.  Istook  proposed  no 
restrictions  on  this  practice. 


"Welfare"  for  politicians?  Istook's 
proposal  also  did  not  address  the 
relationship  between  campaign 
contributions  and  lobbying.  Some 
private  firms  spend  relatively  little 
on  direct  lobbying,  but  invest 
heavily  in  campaign  contributions, 
particularly  to  certain  committee 
members  and  congressional 
leaders.  (See  table,  p.8.)  Some 
invest  in  both  kinds  of  influence. 

What  happened  to  the  Istook 
Amendment?  The  Istook  amendment  appeared  in 
several  different  congressional  "sites,"  in  appropri¬ 
ations  bills  that  had  already  been  approved  on  the 
House  floor.  With  the  backing  of  the  Speaker,  Rep. 
Istook  was  able  to  insist  that  conference  committees 
(meeting  to  iron  out  differences  between  House  and 
Senate  appropriations  bills)  consider  his  new  language 
as  part  of  the  House  bill.  The  text  of  the  amendment 
changed  continuously  as  Istook  negotiated  for  passage; 
there  were  no  hearings  and  no  publicly  printed  text  of 
the  amendment.  Ultimately,  either  reason  or  deadlock 
prevailed.  The  language  was  dropped  from  each  of  its 
four  potential  "vehicles"  before  final  passage. 

Is  it  dead  yet?  No.  Rep.  Istook  is  reintroducing  his 
amendment  this  spring;  draft  language  —  very  similar 
to  last  year's  proposal  —  is  being  circulated  at  this 
time.  FCNL  will  continue  to  oppose  the  bill,  and  keep 
Friends  informed  of  its  status. 


Advice  to  the  Media 

"Politics  is  public  property.  It  ought 
to  be  grounded  in  the  concerns  of 
citizens,  not  the  machinations  of 
professionals.  Unless  it  produces  a 
useful  dialogue  about  problems  and 
choices,  people  will  quit  listening, 
which  is  bad  for  democracy  and  the 
press."  Jay  Rosen,  "Media  Matters," 
The  Nation,  February  19, 1996. 
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THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends 
appointed  by  26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by 
7  other  Friends’  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
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the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
like-minded  Friends. 
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Ned  Stowe,  Kathy  Guthrie,  Ruth  Flower,  Richard 
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Available  in  large  print  or  tape  recordings. 


OF  TOP  20  MILITARY  INDUSTRY  PACs  —  8  GET  RESULTS 

In  1995,  the  House  added  $7  billion  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  —  beyond,  and  sometimes  against 
the  recommendation  of  the  Pentagon.  In  1994,  the  military  producers  listed  below  were  among  the  top  20 
contributors  to  the  campaigns  of  the  members  of  defense-related  committees,  and  they  each  got  a  piece  of  the  new 
money.  Not  all  of  the  extra  procurement  contracts  went  to  one  of  the  top  20  contributors;  5  of  the  23  contracts  went 
to  firms  that  donated  smaller  amounts.  You  can  find  out  who  donates  to  the  campaigns  of  your  representative  and  senators 
by  calling  the  Federal  Election  Commission  Department  of  Public  Records  at  202-219-4140,  or  by  contacting  a  local  office  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  in  your  state. 


Prime  Contractor/  PAC 

1994  PAC  Contribution  * 

House  Committee 

Amount  Added 

Approved  Extra  $ 

by  Committee 

for  These  Systems 

(Millions) 

Lockheed  Corp.** 

$592,611 

C-130H  Hercules 

$145.2 

Hercules  Transport 

$145.2 

F-16  C/D  Fighter 

$175.0 

Martin-Marietta  ** 

$530,310 

Hellfire  Missiles 

$40.0 

Javelin  Missiles 

$39.0 

Northrop  Grumman**’^ 

$481,294 

Early  Warning  Hawkeye 

$70.0 

Loral  Vought  Aircraft  *** 

$459,009 

MLRS  Rocket 

$43.0 

MLRS  Rocket  Launchers 

$16.4 

ATAC  Missile  System 

$125.0 

Textron  Inc, 

$356,810 

Kiowa  Warrior  Helicopter 

$125.0 

McDonnell  Douglas 

$290,560 

Harrier  Aircraft 

$160.0 

Harpoon  Missile 

$40.0 

F-15E  Fighter  Aircraft 

$250.0 

C-9  Aircraft  Replacement 

$35.0 

United  Technologies 

$218,252 

Blackhawk  Helicopter 

$75.0 

CH-53  Helicopters 

$30.0 

Rockwell  Int'l 

$282,969 

GBU-15  bomb 

$40.0 

*  To  a  member  of  a  military-related  committee 

**  Lockheed  and  Martin  Marietta  merged  in  1995,  and  received  contracts  as  Martin  Marietta  and  as  Lockheed  Martin. 

***  Northrup  and  Grumman  merged  in  May  1994,  and  bought  Vought  Aircraft,  which  was  a  division  of  Loral  Corporation. 
Source:  Joshua  Goldstein,  "PACS  in  Profile,"  and  "The  Best  Defense,"  Center  for  Responsive  Politics,  Washington  DC,  1995 
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